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Y far the most interesting event 
B of the past week was the ar- 

rival of the Tariff Commission’s 
Census of Dyes and Coal-Tar Chem- 
icals for 1919, which has at last been 
distributed to the trade, and which, 
though behind its former schedule 
this year, was eagerly welcomed as 
another valuable addition to the ref- 
erence sections of the libraries of all 
elements of the producing and con- 
suming industries. 

The report is a survey of our dye 
and coal-tar chemical industry in 1919 
and presents the results of a special 
investigation made by the commis- 
sion. It is divided into four parts, as 
follows: 

Part I, a summary of the develop- 
ments in the coal-tar chemical indus- 
try for 1919, describes the progress 
made in various branches of the 
American industry, and the relation 
of export trade to the native industry 
is briefly shown. 

Part II, the Census proper, gives a 
detailed discussion of the significant 
facts in the production of crude, in- 
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termediate and finished coal-tar prod- 
ucts in 1919. The dyes are classified 
by their methods of application, and 
imports of 1914 are compared with 
production in 1917, 1918 and 1919, and 
the number of employees, rates of pay 
and cost of research in the coal-tar 
chemical industry are shown. 

Part III is a census of dyes import- 
ed into the United States from July 1, 
1919, to June 30, 1920, and shows the 
quantity and value of individual dyes. 


Part IV consists of an appendix 
which gives both imports and exports 
of coal-tar dyes and chemicals, as well 
as of natural dyes, since 1917. As 
customary, this section also contains 
a list of the manufacturers whose pro- 
duction during 1919 was reported to 
the Commission, and in this connec- 
tion it is stated that, to the best of 
that body’s belief, the canvass in- 
cluded every manufacturer of dyes 
and other coal-tar chemicals in the 
United States. 

In all, 214 manufacturers submit- 
ted data to the Commission. Since 
the existing tariff law on dyes—that 
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of September 8, 1916—has already 
been analyzed by the Commission in 
its publication, “Dyes and Other 
Coal-Tar Chemicals,” published late 
in 1918, and suggestions made- for 
redrafting it in such a way as to 
carry out the original intent of Con- 
gress in passing it, the present report 
does not again take up this subject, 
about which the Senate still seems to 
be in doubt (?), but instead is con- 
fined to a discussion of progress, pure 
and simple. There is also much in- 
teresting information on the present 
position of the dye industries of Eng- 
land, Switzerland, France and Japan. 

Throughout the whole report the 
Commission has displayed a spirit of 
fairness and impartiality, together 
with a clearness of vision as to the 
true situation of the American dye 
industry, which makes one wonder 
how the Senate can possibly remain 
blind any longer. For instance: “As 
a result, there were many cases of 
enforced substitutions of both Ger- 
(available from stocks) 
This substitu- 


man dyes 
and American dyes. 
tion in the early years of the war ma- 
terially damaged the reputation of 


American dyes.” And again: “The 
domestic production of certain dyes has 
developed to a point beyond the 
quantity necessary for domestic con- 
sumption, and a large surplus has 
been available for export to foreign 
markets, particularly Japan and 
China.” 


The italics are the Commission’s, 
and both extracts are illustrative of 
the close attention given to prevent- 
ing any possible misunderstanding or 
twisting of the subject matter of the 
report by those who would rather 
win arguments than see some real 
progress made! 

The salient features of the 1919 
Census having already been given 
last week in The Reporter, we shall 
not here repeat them, but instead call 
attention to one or two parts of the 
report which seem of particular in- 
terest. Additional features of the re- 
port will be considered next week. 

What the Census has to say of the 
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anthracene situation, for example, is 
most significant: 


“Considerable progress was made 
during 1919 in the production of an- 
thracene, but the problem of securing 
adequate supplies is still unsolved. In 
1918 the actual anthracene contained 
in the crude anthracene produced was 
about a quarter of a million pounds, 
but very little of the crude product 
was refined. ._ In 1919 the output of 
actual anthracene was about three 
times the 1918 production, and a 
much larger fraction of it was re- 
fined than in 1918. Notwithstanding 
this encouraging progress a much 
greater increase in output must be 
secured before there will be enough 
anthracene available from domestic 
sources to supply the demand for 
alizarin and vat dyes which are so 
important to a well-developed indus- 
try. It may be roughly estimated 
that the 1919 production of crude 
anthracene contained less than one- 
fifth of the amount of anthracene re- 
quired for domestic needs. The fun- 
damental difficulty is not primarily 
an actual lack of anthracene in the 
tar, nor are there purely technical 
difficulties in its recovery, but rather 
the fact that its removal leaves the 
pitch so hard that it does not find a 
ready market in this country. Any 
method of recovering anthracene 
which seriously disturbs the market- 
ing of the other larger fractions of 
the tar, especially the pitch, would 
make the anthracene so expensive 
that the dyes derived therefrom 
could not be made on a competitive 
basis. In England and Germany 
large amounts of hard pitch were 
used for the briquetting of coal dust 
and coke breeze, but this industry 
is little developed in the United 
States. England shipped consider- 
able amounts of anthracene to Ger- 
many before the war. 

“The securing of supplies of an- 
thracene adequate in amount and at 
a cost which is not prohibitive is per- 
haps the greatest difficulty confront- 
ing the industry. Whether the prob- 
lem will be solved by the tar dis- 
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tillers or by the development of a 
synthetic process for making anthra- 
quinone (the most important inter- 
mediate made from anthracene) from 
raw materials now available in ade- 
quate quantity cannot be determined 
at the present time. Active work 
along both lines is well under way 
and important progress has been 
made during 1920. 

“Production of carbazol was re- 
ported in 1919 by one firm. It is ob- 
tained as a joint product in the sepa- 
ration of anthracene from coal tar. 
The development of a demand for 
carbazol would facilitate an increase 
in the production of anthracene from 
coal tar.” 

This is the sort of matter which 
the general public should have more 
of. Finding a market for hard pitch 
would scarcely occur to any as hav- 
ing the remotest connection with the 
upbuilding of an American dye in- 
dustry—yet how simple it seems 
when set forth for a space of, say, 
about a quarter of a newspaper col- 
umn! If more people could be made 
to understand—including the Senate 
—that to take a problem like the 
foregoing and raise it to the mth power 
would only begin to indicate the 
number of natural obstacles in the 
way of making American dyes, per- 
haps then we could have some con- 
structive action. 

In conclusion, the report’s state- 
ments about employees, rates of pay 
and research are also of considerable 
interest : 


“Employees and Rates of Pay 


“Each of the 214 firms reporting 
the manufacture of coal-tar chemicals 
was asked to report the number of 
its employees receiving specified 
rates of pay on December 15, 1919, 
or the nearest representative date for 
which records were available. Twen- 
ty-four firms found it impracticable 
to give the information. In most of 
these cases the primary products 
were not derived from coal tar and 
the departments were not separately 
organized in such a way that the 
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number of men engaged in the man- 
ufacture of any one class of. products 
could be definitely stated. Certain 
other firms had gone out of business 
during 1919. 

“One hundred and ninety-one firms 
reported a total of 24,736 employees 
engaged in the manufacture of coal- 
tar products, of which 2,605, or 10.5 
per cent, were chemists or engineers. 
This is probably a larger proportion 
of technically trained men than will 
be found in any other important 
manufacturing industry in the United 
States. Employed in the main under 
the immediate or general direction of 
these technically trained men were 
22,131 skilled artisans and unskilled 
laborers. This: is an increase over 
1918 of 369 in number of the first 
group, but a decrease of 2,861 in the 
number of employees without tech- 
nical training.” 

(A table shows the number and 
percentage of employees engaged in 
manufacturing operations receiving 
specified rates of pay in each of the 
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groups of technically trained and un- 
trained men; and the percentage of 
the total of each group of employees 
receiving each specified rate of pay or 
more.) “The proportion of technically 
trained men receiving the higher rates 
of compensation is much greater than 
the proportion of untrained men. For 
example, 57.4 per cent of the tech- 
nically trained men receive $40 or 
more per week, whereas only 12.7 
per cent of the employees without 
technical training received $40 or 
more per week. Thirty-two per cent 
of the technically trained men re- 
ceived $50 or more per week, where- 
as only 2.6 per cent of the men with- 
out technical training received that 
sum. 

“A comparison with the corre- 
sponding figures for 1918 shows that 
wages during 1919 were substantial- 
ly higher than in 1918. Especially 
was this true of employees without 
technical training, and _ technically 
trained employees who received less 
than $50 per week. For example, dur- 
ing 1918, 15.4 per cent of all em- 
ployees without technical training re- 
ceived less than $20 per week, where- 
as in 1919 only 7.8 per cent of such 
employees received less than $20 per 
week. Moreover, in 1918, 5.9 per 
cent of all chemists or technically 
trained men received less than $20 
per week, whereas in 1919 only 3.9 
per cent were receiving less than this 
weekly rate. During the same time 


the group of men without technical 
training receiving rates of pay great- 
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er than $20 per week increased by 
?.6 per cent, whereas chemists and 
technically trained men increased by 
only 2 per cent. At the high rates, 
however, this increased percentage 
is quite reversed. For example, there 
was an increase of 6.3 per cent in the 
group of technically trained men re- 
ceiving $40 per week or more, as com- 
pared with an increase of 0.5 per cent 
of employees without technical train- 
ing.” 

(In another table a comparison is 
made of the percentages of techni- 
cally trained men and men without 
technical training for 1918 and 1919.) 
“There was little change in 1919 as 
compared with 1918 in the percent- 
ages of both classes of men receiving 
the higher rates of pay ($50 and more 
per week). 


“Research Work 


“Of the total of 214 firms, 65 had 
separately organized research labora- 
tories for the solution of technical 
problems in the manufacture of their 
products and for the discovery of new 
products. During 1919 the net op- 
erating expenses of these research 
laboratories, together with the cost 
of research work done in the labora- 
tories not separately organized for 
research, was $4,274,247. This in- 
cludes salaries, apparatus and mate- 
rials, after deducting the value of sal- 
able products made in research labo- 
ratories. This figure is probably an 
understatement of the real cost of ex- 
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perimental work, since it does not in- 
clude in all cases the cost of experi- 
mental work done as a part of manu- 
facturing operations and not shown 
on the books of the companies as a 
charge against research.” 


“ENGLISH DAY” IN FRENCH 
DYEWORKS 

Recently a trial was made of what 
is termed the “English day” of working 
at the large establishment of Le Blan- 
chisserie et Teinturerie de Thaon-les- 
Vosges. The decision to make the trial 
was come to by common accord be- 
tween the work people and the man- 
agement, mainly with the object of re- 
ducing as far as possible the consump- 
tion of coal and so avoiding stoppages. 
In the month of April the new hours 
of work were from 7.30 A. M. to 4.30 
P. M., without stopping for meals. Pre- 
viously to this alteration the hours were 
6.30 A. M. to 11.30 A. M. and 1 P. M. 
to 6 P. M. The new conditions in- 
volved therefore the saving ‘of one 
hour. After a couple of weeks the re- 
sults, both in the saving of coal and in 
maintaining the production of the 
works, were so very satisfactory that a 
further change was made again with 
the mutual approval of the employees 
and the employers. This time the hours 
were fixed at 7 A. M. to 3.30 P. M., 
without interruption, thus affording a 
working day of eight and a half hours. 
The wages paid were the same as when 
the working day consisted of ten and a 
half hours. Although the work from 
the start in the morning to breaking off 
in the afternoon was intended to be 
continuous, the management provided 
a service of traveling food wagons, sell- 
ing to the workers sandwiches, choco- 
late, cheese, etc., and hot coffee and 
tea, all at cost price. This system has 
been followed since, and is to be contin- 
ued indefinitely, as all concerned are 
so well pleased and satisfied with the 
results. 


It is learned through the press that 
a proposal has been made at the Italian 
Embassy at Tokio to send a mission of 
Japanese business men concerned in 
sericulture to Italy. 
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NEW A. C. S. HEAD SOUNDS 
WARNING TO PROTECT 
DYES 


Protection for the growing American 
dye industry, as vital to the nation, is 
urged by Dr. Edgar F. Smith in a state- 
ment issued apropos of the announce- 
ment of his election to the presidency 
of the American Chemical Society. 

“The latent powers of the American 
chemists,” says he, “were made evident 
in the recent World War. When one 
stops to review the wonderful -results 
obtained by them in so many different 
lines, one can’t help but wonder whether 
this force is to be prevented from con- 
tinuing its activities because of inade- 
uate protection. 

“There isn’t the slightest doubt that 
the United States is capable of pro- 
ducing chemical products as quickly, 
as abundantly and of the highest qual- 
ity, as any nation in the world. How- 
ever, if we are to continue as a chem- 
ical manufacturing nation, adequate 
protection must be given to those who 
conduct the great chemical industries.” 
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IMPORTED BRAINS AS TIME- 
SAVERS 


Included among our imports for 
the month of January were goods ad- 
mitted to entry two weeks ago at the 
Port of New York, described as Ger- 
man chemical brains and consigned 
to the Du Pont Dye Works, Wil- 
mington, Del. The only protests 
came from the port of origin and 
from the Netherlands ~Government; 
certain individuals connected with 


both, for reasons of their own, did not 
wish to see any of that kind of ma- 
terial exported from Germany; but 


that was all. The fabricated objec- 
tions did not get very far with Uncle 
Sam’s officials and the goods were 
allowed to proceed on their way un- 
obstructed by legal machinery. 

The reader has already recognized 
Drs. Otto Runger and Joseph Flach- 
slander; German dye chemists, whose 
combined annual salaries are said to 
be going to total more than $50,000 
during their stay in Wilmington, and 
about whom the press has had a very 
fairish bit to say since their arrival. 

The New York Times, however, 
seems vaguely to disapprove of their 
presence here in the role of dye ex- 
perts, evidently because of their past 
associations. This daily declares that 
“this item of news is going to be par- 
ticularly interesting to our chemists 
of home growth, the great majority 
of whom are getting salaries some- 
what less.” 

The editorial continues: “None of 
the American chemists, probably, 
would be willing to confess that the 
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science of chemistry, except perhaps 
in some of its industrial applications, 
is more advanced in Germany than in 
the United States—that the German 
chemists know anything unknown 
here. Most, or at any rate many, of 
our chemists, still more probably, 
would declare that if they are less ex- 
perienced and successful in the utili- 
zation of chemical science in indus- 
try it is only because in the past our 
manufacturers have been less appre- 
ciative than their German rivals of 
science as an aid in business.” 


It seems as though this were bat- 
ting ever so little outside the base- 
line! The REporTER cannot presume to 
speak authoritatively for the Ameri- 
can chemist, yet if we were permitted 
to voice an opinion it would be to the 
effect that the American dye chemist, 
at least, knows mighty well that the 
German -dye chemist of equal stand- 
ing does know some things not yet 
learned here, and it is in this very par- 
ticular matter of “industrial applica- 
tions” which the Times refers to that 
he can still pick up some valuable 
pointers on the manufacture of vat 
dyes and the host of special shades 
which yet remain unconquered. The 
real point, to our way of thinking, is 
that the Germans once tried—and 
successfully—to make Americans be- 
lieve that no other mind but the Ger- 
man chemical mind could travel far 
enough along the thorny path of dye- 
stuff knowledge to accomplish the 
same results, and this the American 
dye chemist claimed and superbly 
proved to be false. He did not claim, 
and does not claim yet, that the chem- 
ists of the kartel can teach him noth- 
ing. This is a game where experi- 
ence alone—mere length of service— 
all other things being equal, counts 
for a very great deal, and the elder 
German dye chemists have all had 
years of experience—some of them 
five, six or seven years of practice for 
every one year possessed by the 
Americans. What is to be expected 
when two such unequal sets of ex- 
periences compete on the same prob- 
lems of industrial application? That 
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is precisely one of the reasons why 
America is going to have the licens- 
ing system for the protection of her 
dye industry until the race is more 
even. 

However, it is lamentably true that 
if American dye chemists are less ex- 
perienced it is, to a certain extent, 
because of the former lack of appre- 
ciation of scientific aid on the part of 
our business men. That condition is, 
we believe, now in process of elimina- 
tion—although the process is not be- 
ing materially hurried along by the 
Senate, so far as we can see, and 
hence it is not fair to put the entire 
blame on the business men. 

But the evident disapproval of the 
presence of these two German dye 
chemists manifest in the Times edi- 
torial is contained in the concluding 
paragraph, which follows: 

“That a good many American dyes 
made during and since the war have 
been inferior to what like German 
dyes used to be is the pretty nearly 
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unanimous verdict of American 
women, including some whose pro- 
Germanism is measured by the de- 
grees below the zero mark. Even 
these women, however, will be more 
humiliated than pleased by the sug- 
gestion that the German chemists 
have to be brought over here to teach 
American chemists how to make good 
dyes.” 

We grant that this is the verdict of 
most American women to-day and 
that their probable reaction to the im- 
portation of the German dye experts 
has been accurately foretold. The 
reason is that most women do not 
know how much the reputation of 
American dyes was damaged by the 
substitutions and mixtures freely 
practised from necessity and still con- 
tinued by many seeking to discredit 
the American dye industry, and be- 
cause they do not comprehend that it 
will be the fruits of long experience— 
which only time can give us—that 
these Germans will principally have 
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to offer. But we expected more of 
the Times, which has plunged headlong 
into the old and popular error and 
then given the matter a needlessly 
unsavory twist by suggesting that we 
must needs feel humiliation. 

American dye makers are certainly 
not getting much encouragement 
from the Powers at Washington just 
now, and are interested in any legiti- 
mate means for getting results. In 
the case of the Du Ponts the means 
chosen is not only legitimate but, to 
our way of looking at it, well thought 
of. Time is a tremendous factor in 
the future welfare of the dye indus- 
try, and it would seem that the Ger- 
mans could save us a great deal of 
time which would otherwise be wast- 
ed, to say nothing of effort and ex- 
pense. 

As for Drs. Runger and Flach- 
slander, we congratulate them on 
their move and hope they will stay 
among us and become useful citizens, 
- for we verily believe they have come 
to a better country and will be living 
under a better form of government— 
despite what is often said of it during 
campaigns—than the one they have 
left. We hope they will absorb the 
American idea to such an extent that 
by 1922 they will be contributing ar- 
ticles to the press on the need of 
haste in passing the Dye bill, and we 
likewise hope that their reported sala- 
ries may, perhaps, have some effect 
on American business men. 

A general tendency to make the 
chemist’s post a more remunerative 
one here would inevitably produce a 
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greater number of men worth $25,000 
a year, and in addition would prove 
one of the most fruitful investments 
ever made by the industrial world. 


HUGE SHIPMENT OF DYES 
HERE FROM ANTWERP 
One of the largest lots of aniline col- 
ors received in New York City since 
the close of the war reached that city 
last week on the Steamer Finland from 
Antwerp. It consisted of 817 packages, 
9 casks and one cylinder of anilines, 
which were shipped to A. L. Ciba & 
Co., Inc., A. Klipstein & Co., F. Bredt 
& Co., American Aniline Products, Inc., 
Sandoz Chemical Works, New York 
Color & Chemical Company, and the 
American Dyewood Company. 


“THREE TO FIVE YEARS’ PRO- 
TECTION”—DR. ROSE 

That from three to five years’ pro- 
tection of the American dye industry 
against German importations of dyes 
—thus following the lead of Great Brit- 
ain in its passage of the dyestuffs reg- 
ulation measure—will be sufficient to 
place the American dye industry on a 
basis to compete effectively with what- 
ever competition may be brought 
aganst it, was the statement recently of 
Robert E. Rose, Ph.D., chemist of the 
dyestuff branch of the Du Ponts. 

Dye experts are now convinced that 
sufficient progress has been made to 
assure the textile mills of the country 
a supply of dyes equal to thoseimported 
from Germany before the war, and as- 
sert that factories are now financed and 
equipped to produce 85 per cent of the 
dyes required by American industries, 
and further that the additional 15 per 
cent can be made if American manu- 
facturers are given from three to five 
years’ time under tariff protection to do- 
velop special processes under favorable 
auspices. 

Dr. Rose belittled the numerous stor- 
ies that have been told since the in- 
fancy of the dye industry in America, 
to the effect that German dye patents 
in the United States gave little of the 
complete processes, leaving American 
chemists to ferret out the vital secrets. 
“The impressions that the Germans 
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left much untold is not altogether cor- 
rect,” Dr. Rose said. “The processes 
they registered in the United States 
Patent Office were extremely careful] 
to cover everything. True, they did not 
give all the ingredients. But it was not 
as difficult to figure what the other in- 
gredients were as it was to determine 
the proportions and the temperature at 
which they must be used. American 
chemists have accomplished a great 
deal. 

“Already they have produced dyes 
as good as those imported from Ger- 
many before the war.” 


BASLE DYE EXPORTS DE- 
CLINE SLIGHTLY BUT 
QUINTUPLE IN VALUE 

Exports of aniline dyes during 1919 
from Basle, Switzerland, were slightly 
under 1913 in quantity, but more than 
five times the value of 1913 shipments. 
The increase over 1918 was 30 per cent 
in quantity and 35 per cent in value. 
Color exports, including artificial indi- 
go, reached 6,548 metric tons worth 
$23,866,891 in 1919 as against 4,832 
tons worth $17,403,053 in 1918, and 
7,035 tons worth $4,794,960 in 1913. 
The United States purchased $2,895,- 
379 worth in 1919, $2,308,945 in 1918, 
and $979,882 in 1913. Although the 
general demand for these products was 
greater throughout the year than the 
factories could supply, the output was 
reduced on account of the difficulty of 
procuring sufficient coal and raw ma- 
terials and because a shortage of trans- 
portation facilities. 
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The chemical and pharmaceutical 
trade was exceptionally good in the first 
half of the year owing to a world short- 
age of drug chemicals following the 
war. Japanese and American competi- 
tion affected the prices materially in 
the latter part of the year. 


NEW TANNING PROCESS FROM 
AUSTRALIAN SHRUB 

A shrub growing principally in the 
gold fields of Australia has been found 
to possess properties suitable for tan- 
ning purposes, according to the World 
Salesman. Leather tanned by the ex- 
tracts from this shrub is adjudged 
equal to the best, being especially use- 
ful in lining hats. Some excellent sam- 
ples of fast dyes have also been ex- 
tracted from this shrub. An extensive 
area has been granted a new enterprise 
by the west Australian minister for 
mines, over which the company will 
strip the bush to feed a tanning and ex- 
tracting works. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 


Names and addresses of any of thé 
firms mentioned below may be obtained 
by direct application to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which compiled the list, or any 
of its district and co-operative offices. 
The Bureau does not furnish credit 
ratings or assume responsibility as to 
the standing of foreign inquirers. Ap- 
plications for particulars should refer 
to opportunity numbers; and in case in- 
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formation is desired regarding more 
than one, inquiries should be made on 
separate sheets. 


34254—A commercial agency firm in 
Argentina desires to secure the repre- 
sentation of firms for the sale of hard- 
ware, textiles, and fancy goods. Ref- 
erences. 

--0-- 

34176-— A manufacturer in the 
Azores desires to purchase machinery 
used in the manufacture of cotton and 
unbleached cotton cloths. Photographs 
of the machines and net prices are re- 
quested. 

—o— 

34229—A mercantile firm in England 
desires to purchase or secure an agency 
for aniline and alizarine colors, chem- 
icals for dyers, calico printers, and 
wholesale chemists. Payment to be 
cash on arrival of goods. Reference. 

—o-— 

34213—A commercial agent from 
Australia is in the United States, and 
desires to secure an agency for the sale 
of dry goods, textiles, knit goods, hard- 
ware, electrical goods, enamelware, 
household utensils, and paper. Refer- 
ence. 

—o—- 

34208—A commission agent in India 
desires to secure an agency for the sale 
of piece goods, hardware, paper, 
matches, motor cars and bicycles, dyes, 
and glass. Quotations should be given 
c. i. f. Indian port. Terms: 30 days 
payment against documents through any 
exchange bank. References. 

—-Q— 

34221—A mercantile company in 
Egypt desires to purchase or secure an 
agency for the sale of leather, hides, 
and skins, women’s shoes, shoeblacking, 
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boots, silks, fabrics, hosiery, etc. Quo- 
tations should be given c. i. f. Egyptian 
port. Correspondence should be in 
French. References. 

—_O-— 

34205—A firm of merchants in In- 
dia desires to secure an agency and 
purchase piece goods of every descrip- 
tion, and sundries. Quotations should 
be given c. 1. f. Indian port. Terms: 
Drafts at 30 days less 5 per cent com- 
mission, against documents. Refer- 
ences, 

—o— 

34249—-A manufacturing firm in 
Australia desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of dry colors, pigments, 
dyestuffs, bronze powders, and all ma 
terials used by oil and color merchants 
and paint and printing ink manufac- 
turers. Quotations should be given c. 
i. f. Australian port. Payment to be by 
draft against documents at destination. 
Reference. 

——O— 

34271—A mercantile firm in Argen- 
tina desires to secure an agency from 
manufacturers for the sale of cotton, 
wool and silk hosiery in light and me- 
dium weight for men, women, and chil- 
dren; and also underwear and knit 
goods. Quotations should be given f. 
o. b. New York or c. i. f. Argentine 
ports. Payment to be made by 30 to 90 
days’ sight draft, or by other arrange- 
ments. References. 

—o-- 

34227—The representative of a com- 
pany in north China is in the United 
States and desires to secure an agency 
for the sale in Mongoli and north 
China of farming implements and ma- 
chinery, iron and steel products chem- 
icals, dyestuffs, medicines, linoleums, 
automobiles and trailers, flour-mill ma- 
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chinery, textile machinery, soap-manu- 
facturing machinery, and cotton tex- 
tiles. Reference. 

—o--- 

34230—A firm of importers in India 
desires to secure the representation of 
manufacturers and exporters for the 
sale of chemicals, matches, colors and 
dyes, woolen piece goods, yarns, hos- 
1ery, imitation pearls, hardware, sta- 
tionery, cutlery, camphor, dry ginger, 
and other fancy sundry goods. Quota- 
tions should be given c. i. f. Indian port. 
Payment to be by 30 days’ sight drafts. 
No reference offered. 


. —o— 


34276—A company of merchants in 
Argentina desires to secure an agency 
from manufacturers for the sale of 
handkerchiefs of all kinds, suspenders, 
and garters, shoe and corset lacings, 
notions, textiles in general, piece goods 
for men’s clothing, artificial leather or 
leather substitute for upholstery, and 
duck and awning cloth. Quotations 
should be given f. 0. b. New York or 
c. i. f. Argentine port. Payment to be 
made by 30 to 30 days’ sight draft, or 
other terms. References. 


—, 


34175—A commission merchant in 
Turkey desires to enter into communi- 
cation with firms with a view to secur- 
ing agencies for the sale of cotton and 
woolen textiles, chemical products, ani- 
line and other dyes, glace skins and 
leather, wax and varnish, stationery and 
office supplies, soap and toilet articles, 
metallurgical products, transmission 
belts, machinery, motors, pumps, tools, 
agricultural machinery and implements, 
presses, and turbines. Catalogues and 
samples are requested. Correspondence 
should be in French. Reference. 


Exports of waste silk from Yoko- 
hama from July 1 to October 21, 1920, 
were 4,652 bales to Europe and 1,590 
bales to the United States. As com- 
pared with the same period of 1919, 
exports to Europe showed a decrease 
of 3,985 bales and those to America of 
3,439 bales. 
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BRADFORD DYERS AND -UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Many years ago the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association had before it the hardship 
suffered by workers consequent on tn- 
employment, and so far back as Janu- 
ary, 1907, an agreement was drawn up 
with the societies representing their 
employees in Yorkshire providing that 
the Bradford Dyers’ Association should 
pay an amount equal to, and in addi- 
tion to, that paid under the workers’ 
union out-of-work benefit, which would 
make a total of 16s. per week per man 
in the first ten weeks and 10s. per week 
for the next ten weeks. This arrange- 
ment was continued year by year until 
the beginning of 1913, when in the 
course of negotiating the terms of a 
new agreement the provision was aban- 
doned at the instance of the unions. 

During the six years this arrange- 
ment had been in operation valuable 
experience was gained on the subject 
of insurance against unemployment. It 
may be taken that the number of em- 
ployees covered by the agreement was 
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approximately 5,000, and on this num- 
ber of employees the cost works out at 
3s. 3d. per man per year. The maxi- 
mum year was 1908, when £1,125 was 
paid, and the cost works out at 4s. 6d. 
per man for the year. [At normal ex- 
change the pound sterling is equivalent 
to 4.8665, the shilling to $0.243, and 
the English penny to $0.02. ] 


Since this arrangement was termi- 
nated ex gratia arrangements have been 
entered into by the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association to meet specific cases from 
time to time, the joint contributory 
basis always being followed, viz., the 
association supplementing the union 
out-of-work pay by an equal amount. 
The procedure is that the union makes 
the payments according to its rules, pay- 
ing just double the benefit provided by 
the rules, and then reclaiming periodi- 
cally the amount which it had paid on 
behalf of the association. 


PAYMENTS UNDER ASSOCIATION’S PLAN 
—CoMPARATIVE Costs 


During the later stages of the war 
the question of a general unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme was discussed 
many times with the unions, without, 
however, any definite arrangements be- 
ing arrival at, owing to the fact that 
practically no unemployment existed 
at the time. Therefore, when negotia- 
tions for improved wages and conditions 
arising out of an application made by 
the unions led to an agreement in Octo- 
ber of 1919, the association appended 
an addendum, in which the directors 
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again urged on the unions the need for 
much more generous provision against 
unemployment. They stated that the 
existing rate of 10s. per week was in- 
adequate, and they proposed that the 
unions should pay the Labor Gazette 
percentage (increased cost of living) in 
addition, making on the then figure of 
115 a payment of 21s. 6d., and that the 
association should add an equal amount 
for men who had been in their employ- 
ment twelve months, with a scale for 
shorter periods. On an index figure of 
115 an unemployed man would thus get 
43s., or nearly two-thirds of his stand- 
ard wage for a full week. 

The proposals made in this addendum 
were under consideration by the unions 
concerned up to the middle of this year, 
but owing to difficulties connected with 
the necessary alteration of rules, etc., 
they have not been able to accept the 
offer as made, and certain modifications 
have been introduced to meet their 
views. The unions intimated that they 
could not see their way to adopt the 
sliding-scale proposal that the out-of- 
work pay from the unions should be 
20s. for an index figure of 100 per cent 
with variations according to the vary- 
ing index figure; they would, however, 
alter their rules so that the out-of-work 
benefit should be 20s. per week. In re 
ply to this the directors of the Brad- 
ford Dyers’ Association intimated that 
they were prepared, so long as the in- 
dex figure of cost of living was not less 
than 100 per cent to pay an equal 
amount to that which was paid in out- 
of-work pay by the unions to employees 
of the association who were thrown out 
of work. In the event of the index fig- 
ure falling below 100 per cent the con- 
tribution of the association would be 
reduced in proportion to the amount of 
the fall below 100. The total out-of- 
work benefits would thus be 40s. per 
week so long as the index figure reached 
or exceeded 100 per cent. That was 
the stage the new scheme for insurance 
against unemployment had arrived at 
between the association and those rep- 
resenting its employees, when the na 
tional scheme created quite a different 
situation, and the matter for the mo- 
ment is in abeyance. 
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What is of greatest interest at this 
moment, in view of the operation of the 
national scheme of insurance against 
unemployment early next month, is the 
experience of the Bradford Dyers’ As- 
sociation as to the cost of working of 
its scheme compared with the cost un- 
der the national scheme and the benefits 
received by the employees. It may be 
assumed that the number of dyehouse 
operatives in the Yorkshire area cov- 
ered by the existing agreements, and 
eligible for out-of-work pay, is approx- 
imately the same as when the old 
scheme was in operation, viz., 5,000, and 
the scale of benefits. having been in- 
creased from 8s. to 20s. per week, bas- 
ing estimates on the figures cited above 
of the average cost over a period of six 
years, the cost to the association would 
be 8s. Y%4d. per man per year, or 1.86d. 
per week. On the basis of the year 
1908, when unemployment was at a 
maximum, the cost would be 11s. 3. per 
man per year, or 2.6-d. per week. The 
cost to the association of contributing 
for these 5,000 employees under the 
State scheme would be 15s. 8. per em- 
ployee per year, or 3.862d. per week. 
In the representations the association 
has made to the authorities in London 
in favor of their employees being per- 
mitted to remain under the arrangement 
and not included in the State scheme, it 
has drawn attention to the increased 
benefit the men receive, viz., 40s. per 
week, as against 15s. per week under 
the State scheme, and the economy of 
working, as the money is paid out by 
means of existing machinery on a long- 
established and proved system, and with 
the minimum administration. 


CEYLON TRADE IN TEXTILES 
CURTAILED 

The values of cotton ond woolen 
goods imported by Ceylon in 1919 are 
unfavorable compared with those of 
previous years. Increased cost of rice 
has left a smaller surplus with which 
the natives could buy articles of cloth- 
ing. In 1915, 36,000,000 yards of cot- 
ton goods were imported; in 1916, 40,- 
000,000 yards; in 1917, 39,000,000 
yards; in 1918, 36,000,000 yards; and 
in 1919, 32,500,000 yards. The most 


important feature of the trade was the 
increase of the value of cotton goods 
from India to the disadvantage of ex- 
ports from the United Kingdom. 

Difficulties in securing supplies and 
increased prices in supplying markets 
caused a steady decrease in the value of 
woolen goods. 

It would appear that Ceylon has fol- 
lowed the practice of other countries 
in an increased use of silk goods. Where 
approximately $215,000 worth of silk 
was imported in 1918, this figure in- 
creased to $443,000 in 1919, the chief 
increases having been in imports from 
Japan, France and China. 


With a view to supplying domestic 
demand as well as for exporting to 
neighboring communities, endeavors 
are being made to establish the manu- 
facture of textile machinery in Aus- 
tralia. Those interested in inaugurat- 
ing this step are said to be in touch with 
foreign firms manufacturing the many 
varieties of machinery required in the 
textile industry. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


U. S. Trade Commissioner W. J. 
Page, in London, last week cabled the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce that the British Dyestuffs Im- 
port Regulation Act would come into 
force on Saturday, January 15. The 
personnel of the licensing commission 
had not been determined at the time of 
his message, nor had it been decided 
just what intermediates or constituent 
chemicals will come under the jurisdic- 
tion of that body. 


Under the heading “Tanning and 
Dyeing Materials, Paints and Var- 
nishes,” which may or may not mean 
much to the reader, Bulgaria reports 
total importations to the value of 8,- 
067,261 leva during 1919 as against 2,- 
874,265 leva in 1912. Exchange in the 
past year was twenty /eva to the dollar. 


Recent word from the Netherlands 
shows that that country imported paints 
and dyes to the value of $4,143,200 in 
1917, $2,925,200 in 1918 and $5,470,- 
000 in 1919. Under the same heading, 
her exports were valued at $3,233,600 
in 1917, $472,400 in 1918 and $4,930,- 
000 in 1919. 


The Japan Advertiser notes that the 
Japanese Government will soon appoint 
a committee for the disposition of Ger- 
many’s reparation dyes arriving in Ja- 
pan. The committee will decide when, 
how, and where this stock will be sold. 
Approximately 88 tons of German dyes 
are in warehouses in Kobe. 
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Imports of chemicals, drugs, dyes 
and colors to Nigeria, British West Af- 
rica, were valued at $278,540 in 1913, 
at $373,777 in 1918 and at $791,932 in 
1919, according to reports from that 
quarter. 


Late information from Shanghai 
shows that the value of imports of an- 
iline dyes for that region was $2,647,- 
962 in 1913, $1,714,557 in 1918, and 
$2,761,783 in 1919. 


Information comes from Consul L.. 
J. Keena, Lodz, Poland, to the effect 
that many buyers have arrived from 
Galicia and are purchasing large quan- 
tities of white cotton products. The 
factories are running well, and some are 
even introducing three shifts. Also, 
many purchasers from Hungary have 
arrived and are placing large orders. It 
is expected that Hungary will become a 
steady market for Lodz textiles. 


The Polish Economic Bulletin states 
that the Danzig authorities have ex- 
pressed the wish to dispose of all the 
pharmaceutic materials left behind by 
the German army. They would ex- 
change, at a very low price, these com- 
modities for textile goods from Lodz. 


An increase is noted in the export of 
Japanese piece goods, particularly in 
the case of gray shirtings and white 
cotton cloth. The output in September, 
1920, of piece goods amounted to 62,- 
662,000 yards, of which 61,794,000 
vards were exported. 


The flotation of the Austral Woolen 
Mills Proprietary (Ltd.), with a cap- 
ital of $1,215,000, for the erection of a 
factory at Collingwood, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, was recently announced. It is 
proposed to carry on the manufacture 
of wool tops, serges, and worsteds. It 
is also stated that a thoroughly mod- 
ern woolen mill is soon to be erected at 
Inveresk, Launceston, Tasmania. Pre- 
paratory work is already under way, 
actual constructiofi depending upon the 
delivery of material. 
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The Room That Makes 
An American Dye Industry a Faé 


S vitally necessary for the protection of 
American Dyestuffs users as the dye 
making plant itself, has been the work of 
the Du Pont Company in the careful col- 
lection of all available data on every branch 
of dyestuffs manufacture. 





Here, in the scholastic quiet of this beauti- 
ful room, our research and experimental 
chemists check their data against that of 
hundreds of recognized authorities. Here, 
contained in thousands of volumes, is the 
cumulative knowledge of all the world on 
the subject of dyestuffs, available for the 
use of the manufacturers of America. 
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The chemist carries in his mind and in his 
notebook numberless details of operations, 
but it is necessary to have in the works a 
permanent memory—the library—to avoid 
duplication of effort in research and 
analytical work. The Du Pont Company 
employs thirty-seven people in its Intelli- 
gence Division who devote themselves to 
keeping the library up to the minute. 
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